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HOUGHT- in times like theſe, wherein 

b objects of political diſquiſition are ſo eagerly 
entertained, and ſo univerſally decided on, 

it ſhould ſeem almoſt ſuperfluous to attempt an apo- 
logy for addreſling the public upon an open meaſure 
of government, a repetition of this trouble may 
however ſtand in need of ſome excuſe. It may not 
be improper then to urge, in vindication of this re- 
ly, that I am averſe to babling diſputation, nor do 
Lon the liſts through a fond delire of playing a 
prize before the people. The cauſe of government, 
be the miniſters who they will, and their champions 
better armed than even my own vanity will allow 
me to think I am, is ever ungracious and unpopu- 
lar; be the meaſures ever ſo juſt or ſo neceſſary, the 
moſt able defence meets but a ſorry welcome, whilſt 
the ſlighteſt inſinuations of its adverſaries, are con- 
ſidered as authentick proofs, and every inſidious ac- 
cuſation receives a double weight from the malice 
of the proſecutor, and the diſpoſition of the judges : 
Yet under theſe diſadvantages, not indeed peculiar 
to the preſent queſtion, ar to the adminiſtration now 
ſubſiſting, the Author theſe ſneets chearfully 
reſts 
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reſls his cauſe with every impartial mind: To all 
ſuch as ſcan the tranſactions of government, with a 
view ſolely to aſperſe them ; to all whoſe intereſted 
views will not ſuffer their tongues to applaud what 
their hearts, however, are unwilling to condemn 
to all whoſe paſſions and afe#ions cloud the uſe of 
their ſober judgment; to all theſe, I ſay, and many 
more falling within deſcriptions collaterally taken 
from theſe general heads, this Addreſs is not writ- 
ten: It is not written even to the Author of the 
Counter-Addreſs; his reaſonings, alas! have leaſt 
of all been the occaſion of this ſecond printed letter; 
the arguments contained in what he is pleaſed to 
think an anſwer, I was well able to withſtand, and 
upon which, if I had been ſilent, it would not have 
been ſurely from reſpect: But his perverſions and 
miſrepreſentations of a very plain and obvious mean- 
ing ought not to go without ſome notice; and it is 
with this view, and this ſolely, that I am now 
_ troubling the public. The abuſe too, ſo plentifully 
ſcattered through the ſeveral pages of his work, would 
in ſome minds have ſtirred emotions to which I con- 

feſs myſelf a ſtranger. Detraction of this ſort, the 
uſual ſubſtitute of ſolid argument, I have ever con- 
© fidered as the ſure ſymptom of an indefenſible pro- 
poſition, the noticing of which, is the likelieſt way 
of bringing the aſſertion into repute. But this abuſe 
it would be more unpardonable to reply to, or retort, 
ſince there is a weakneſs and an efleminacy in it, 
which ſeems to burleſque even calumny itſelf. The 
complexion of the malice, the feeble tone of the ex- 
preſſion, and the paſſionate fondneſs with which the 
perſonal qualities of the officer in queſtion are con- 

tinually dwelt on, would almoſt tempt one to ima- 
gine, that this arrow came forth from a female qui- 
ver; but as it wants both the true delicacy and lively 
imagination which characterize a lady's pen, the at- 


tack muſt probably have been made from a neutral 
| quarter, 
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quarter, from a being between both, neither totally 
male or female, whom, if naturaliſts were to decide 
on, they would moſt likely claſs him by himſelf, 
by nature maleiſh, by diſpoſition female, ſo halting 
between the two, that it would very much puzzle 
a common obſerver to aſſign to him his true ſex. 
The deſcription of the hermaphrodite horſe which 
is juſt brought to town, may, perhaps, not unaptly 
repreſent him; he poſſeſſeth all the characters of 
both ſexes, but the odd ſituation and tranſpoſition 
of the parts, appear as it were the ſport of nature, 
and render him the greateſt curioſity ever ſeen. But 
be the author who he will, to his railing I ſay no- 
thing; to his reaſoning, what follows. 


As to the apolozy he is pleaſed to make for un- 
dertaking the defence of his friend, viz. The clum- 
fineſs of his antagoniſt, I own fairly and freely, I 
have no ſuch excuſe in my behalf. My antagoniſt, 
the Author of the Counter- Addreis, if the conjec- 
ture above hinted at ſhould in any degree be found- 
ed, is not liable to that objection. Whoever has 
ſeen the delicate ſtructure of his frame, will never 
chuſe out the epithet, c/amſy, to apply to it. Leav- 
ing therefore to himſelf the reaſons for thus taking 
up the cudgels, among which, perhaps, his fertile 
brain might ſuggeſt to him ſome voice ſpeaking 
with Marcellus in Hamlet, 


Thou art a ſcholar, ſpeak to it, HoraT1o; 


T ſhall not ſo much as ſtop to return him my thanks 
for ſingling me out, or claſſing me with writers in 
the Daily Gazetteer ; but as he is pleaſed to be me- 
taphorical (I cannot ſay flowery) and to ſay, that I 
have amaſſed a whole noſegay of nettles, I will give 
him one piece of advice, whether he will rake it or 
no, next time that he encounters ſo ſtinging an ad- - 


verſary to put on his gloves; or in a more ſimple 
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phraſe, to make uſe of ſtronger and more ſubſtan- 
tial arguments in the next pamphlet he publiſhes, 
leſt the works of his antagoniſt, whilſt they ſmell 
ſweetly to thoſe who have any taſte for flowers, 
ſhould prove thorns and nettles to him, and affect 
his mind as real nettles (I beg pardon for ſo tre- 
mendous a threatning to him) would his delicate 
body, ſcratch and tear it moſt miſerably. I ſhould 
hardly have thought it worth detaining the attention 
of my readers to a defence of my motto, if it had 
not been cited by my adverſary as a compendium of 
gall and bitterneſs. * Equidem ego fic exiſtumo 
* omnes cruciatus minores quam facinora illorum 
* eſſe, ſed plerique mortales poſt rem meminere et in 
* hominibus impiis /celzris eorum obliti de pœnã diſ- 
ſerunt.“ Though very applicable to the ſubject 
on which I was writing, it was by no means intended 
to run parallel in every point with the caſe of the 
officer in queſtion; it was deſigned only to give 
ſome idea of the fooliſh lenity, with which even the 
juſteſt and moſt neceſſary acts of ſeverity are re- 
ceived: Be the crimes what they will, be the aggra- 
vations of offences ever ſo notorious, the puniſh- 
ment of them ever ſo deſerved, yet the infliction of 
that puniſhment raiſes in ſome men through com- 
paſſion, in others through obſtinacy and perverſe- 
neſs; ſentiments of commiſeration. The idea of 
barſhneſs and cruelty, from the ſufferings appointed 
for the crime, remains long after the remembrance 
of the degree of guilt which was the occaſion of thoſe 
ſufferings is totally obliterated : This is the ſenſe 
of the paſſage alluded to in Salluſt ; this it was in- 
tended to lay down as an axiom ; and therefore in- 
tended, becauſe ſo extraordinary an inſtance of its 
truth had juſt been given ia the caſenow under debate, 


Upon the report of the diſmiſſion of a general of- 
ficer, nothing but lamentation and woe, but com- 
plaints 


„ 

plaints and upbraidings, but inflammatory accu- 
ations and aſperſions againſt the hand impoſing the 
diſgrace, as if it was not ſuppoſed poſſible that the 
general could have merited ſuch a diſmiſſion. The 
rigour was loudly inveighed againſt, no room left 
for the leaſt inſinuation that there might be a juſ- 
tifiable cauſe for ſuch a removal. 


In this fituation of things, what more natural for 

a diſpaſſionate man, endeavouring to ſpeak reaſon to 
his ceuntrymen, than to recal their minds from 
what unhappily is but too cuſtomary ; to ſuggeſt to 
them, that though practice is on their ſide by for- 
getting the crime, and remembring only the diſ- 
22 yet there may poſſibly be ſufficient grounds 
or what has thus been done. It is but a juſt confi- 

dence in government, to ſuppoſe that there are ſuch 
grounds; and therefore, though I pretend not to 
aſſign,” nor ever did aſſign, the reaſons of the gene- 
ral's diſmiſſion, yet deſiring as I do to think well 
of the government under which I live, I conclude 
that they were right in what they did, though my 
own little experience in buſineſs may not furniſh me 
with the cauſes of it. After having ſaid this, and 
being taxed with recurring to a foreign language 
for a motto, I muſt own, I ſhould not have expected 
to have found my antagoniſt citing (ix lines from 
the Henriade of Voltaire, the ſenſe of which would 
have been more applicable to the adminiſtration of 
a late reign, than it can be to the preſent. It would 
not be a very pleaſing queſtion to the Author, or 
his friends, to enquire in what period of time the 
honours and offices of this kingdom were ſcandalouſly 
ſet to ſale. It is ſufficient for my purpoſe to 
aſſert, that no ſuch venal tranſactions have diſgraced 
the reign of George the Third. With what pro- 
priety then can theſe lines be introduced as appli- 
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cable to a ſet of miniſters, ſo remarkably chaſte as 
the preſent, in the diſpoſal of their employments ? 


Qui des Mceurs et des Loix avares corrupteurs, 
De Themis et de Mars ont vendu les honneurs. 


I have already animadverted on the imbecility even 
of the-rage of my antagoniſt, The 8th page of his 
performance affords one inſtance, among many 
others, of a moſt lady-like form of ſpeaking, where, 
in mentioning the diſmifſion of a general officer, he 
is pleaſed to call it his ruin. Who would not con- 
clude, at the firſt bluſh, that attempts had been 
made on the general's virtue, and that thoſe in power 
had affaulted him in a moſt unnatural manner, or ef- 
fected his ruin by a debauch ? It is neceflary here, 
however, to take notice of an imputation on the 
Author of the Addreſs, which will not be found war- 


ranted by any expreſſions in the pamphlet; That 


the general's total ruin was neceſſary, in order to 
© give an idea of firmneſs and decifion.* I would 
aſk my Honourable Anſwerer, where it is that he finds 
ſo extraordinary an aflertion ?—— Speaking indeed 
of the object ion which might be plauſibly ſtarted, to 
the depriving the general of his military command, 
and combating the opinion, that the diſmiſſion ought 
to have been reſtrained to his civil employment; it 
was contended for, that the totality of it was neceſ- 
fary in order to its being a puniſhment, and a ſup- 
poſition was introduced, in which the taking away 
the civil office might have been interpreted as a re- 
lief, inſtead of what we are to ſuppoſe it, an evident 
mark of the royal diſpleafure :!==Somewhat too was 
ſaid in another part of the argument, of the neceſ- 
fity of a diſtinction between the friends and the foes 
of government. Much pains ſurely need not be 
ſpent to aſcertain ſo ſelf-evident a propoſition, and 


r the truth of it, beſides the appeal to daily and 
hourly 
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hourly experience, I would fain call on thoſe wha 
are practiſed in the great line of political manage- 


ment, I ſpeak not now to the Author of the Coun- 


ter- Addreſs, I would aſk men who are verſed in 
political buſineſs, of what continuance would that 
adminiſtration be, which ſuffered its adherents and 
its adverſaries to meet with the ſame encouragement? 
Ubi malas præmia ſequuntur baud quiſquam fere. gra- 
tuito banus eff, This axiom carries no reflection on 
the ſlaviſhneſs or venality of mens minds, but aflerts 
what no one, who is converſant with human nature, 
will be abſurd enough to deny, that hopes and 
fears are the great incitements to action; take away 
theſe from the political as well as the moral life of 
man, the conſequence is inevitable, you reduce him 
to a ſtate of inaction, and of indifference; the fatal 
effects of ſuch an indifference to the cauſe of any go- 
vernment, are too obvious to need inſiſting on, and 
can only be remedied by drawing a line between thoſe 
who lend their cordial ſupport, and ſuch as continue 
obſtinate and irreconcileable enemies. Shall I add 
too, (what ſome readers perhaps may term, argu- 
mentum ad hominem) that the doctrine I have been 
maintaining was fully countenanced by his prac- 
tice, who is now univerſally acknowledged one of 
the ableſt miniſters this country ever had, I mean 
Sir Robert Walpole, who, . when vilified by the 
counter-addreſſers of his days, for the diſmiſſion of 
two general officers, anſwered ; * I ſhould be a piti- 
ful miniſter, if I ſuffered thoſe who are in oppo- 
* ſition to continue in employment: And yet thoſe 
diſmiſſions, and ſome others which took place in the 
courſe of his adminiſtration, were attended with cir- 
cumſtances of rigour, which even the invention of 
my antagoniſt has not yet brought within the caſe 
now under conſideration. But more of this in its 
proper place. Fortified then by the general conduct 
of mankind, who, eager for encouragement, na- 
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turally lean to the moſt promiſing ſide of the queſ: 
tion, and jealous of their competitors, would ſcorn 
to endure a preference which could not be juſtified by 
its being deſerved; ſtrengthened too, as the aſſertion 
is, by ſo illuſtrious, and I truſt ſo convincing an 
example, it will not now be controverted, ſhould I 
repeat, and even dwell on the neceſſity of a diſtinc- 
tion to be made between the ſupporters of govern- 
ment, and thoſe who make it their buſineſs to op- 
poſe it; and the diſtinction once allowed, the idea 
of giving to a man the choice of his diſgrace, and 
of leaving to him that employment which is the 
moſt lucrative and the moſt acceptable, thus re- 
warding him in the midſt of puniſhment, is too lu- 
dicrous to be maintained. 


I will not follow the Author of the Counter-Ad- 
dreſs through that detail of perſonality, pleaſing as the 
theme may be to him, into which his zealous affection 
for the gentleman in queſtion has betrayed him. One 
of the beaux eſprits of the preſent times, has chriſ- 
tened this regard, calling it, with a feigned concern, 
« an unſucceſsful paſſion, during the courſe of twenty 
years.“ I hope, however, I ſhall ſtand excuſed, if 
not ſeeing through the medium of ſo high wrought 
a partiality, I forbear entering upon thoſe traits of 
the gentleman's character, which well enough be- 
come the notice of the lover. I ſhall nor, I truſt, be 
expected to expatiate on the reſpectful ſilence he has 
obſerved, on the calmneſs and decency of his reſig- 
nation, the ſubmiſſion with which he received the 
notice of his removal, on the ſharp campaign he has 
gone through, the many pitched battles he has been 
concerned in, the manner of his walking up to the 
mouth of a cannon, as pourtrayed by George Stan- 
hope. Theſe and many other ſuch intereſting 


particulars, though well enough ſuited to the diary 
of his very loving defender, will not, Pm afraid, be 
; con- 
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conſidered as important objects of the public at- 
tention: To theſe my preſent view is directed. 
Every perſonal conſideration apart, I apply myſelf 
to this tranſaction, as to a meaſure of government; 
and forgetting my antagoniſt's regard for the object 
of the diſmiſſion on the one hand, and every pique 
and prepoſſeſſion againſt him on the other; it re- 
mains now to ſee whether the ground on which this 
matter was argued in the Addreſs, is defenſible or 
no; that is the ſole iſſue to be tried, and let the im- 
partial public be my jury. Upon the plan juſt pro- 
poſed, it wouid be foreign to our purpoſe to enter 
on an examination of his military conduct; ſuch an 
enquiry could only he uſeful], if the profeſſed deſign 
of theſe ſheets was to point out the reaſons and cauſes 
of this diſmiſſion : No ſuch enquiry has yet been in- 
ſtituted, no ſuch deſign ſet on foot, much leſs has it 
been ever avowed, (notwithſtanding the pretended 
quotations from the Addreis) that the general's con- 
duct in parliament was the caule of his diſgrace, 


The author of theſe Eſſays has too much confidence 
in the government, whoſe common protection he 
enjoys, and too moderate an opinion of his own ſa- 
gacity and penetration, to take upon himſelf to af- 
ſign the foundations of meaſures which he believes 
are right, though he is unable to account for them ; 
he thinks too reſpectfully of the conſtitution of his 
country, and too honourably of the peoples repreſen- 
tatives, ever to inſinuate, that they are to be frighten- 
ed into a ſubmiſſion by the hand of power. Such 
{laviſh tenets as theſe he utterly diſclaims, and defies 
even the inſidious. Author of the Counter-Addreſs, 
to quote a ſingle line from his firſt pamphlet that can 
countenance ſuch a heavy charge: But though re- 
ſtrained by many reaſons, ſome ot them too of the moſt 


cogent kind, from entering into a detail of what the 
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general has done, one may juſt curſorily obſerve 
what it is he has not done. He has not (and I can 
now give the public the higheſt authority for this aſ- 
ſertion, th? Connter-Addreſs, page 6.) atchieved any 
action of remarkable eclat, or performed alone any ac- 
tion of ſignal utility to his country : He did not diſſent 
from the council of war on the expedition to Roche- 
fort: He did ut, tired of the routine of picket duty, 
and the parade of lucrative German campaigns, 
leave his friends and family and fly to a new ſcene 
of action, where the rules and poſtures of Bland's 
diſcipline were unheard of and unexperienced, where 
the ſervice was ſharp and painful, dangers frequent 
and unavoidable, and the very climate an alarming 
enemy. What this officer did not do, recalls to my 
mind the gallant feats of our American Scipio, whoſe 
hand laid on the table a law providing moſt effec- 
tually for the internal defence of his country at home, 
and abroad ſigned the capitulation of the great cita- 
del of North America, a conqueſt big with the moſt 
ſolid advantages to Great Britain, He is now, thanks 
to the royal diſcernment! not pining in diſgrace, 
not complaining of hardſhips, but ſharing liberally 
the rewards of his ſignal ſervices. I ſpeak not now 
'the language of adulation, this is no hired hack- 
neyed praiſe; it is the genuine offspring of a heart 
warmed with the ſenſe of his deſerts, and rejoicing 
in the teſtimony which is ſo univerſally given of 
them. But to return: After what has been al- 
ready ſaid, it may be needleſs to go into a formal 
refutation of every aſſertion which is made, that the 
Author of the Addreſs has imputed the general's 
diſmiſſion to his conduct in parliament, and yet the 
paſſing them over without notice, might be inter- 
preted by ſome zealots, as a confeſſion of the charge: 

Thus page 8. We have ſeen it avowed in print, (lays 

he) that total ruin was to be the portion of members of 
ar- 


= 


farliament who oppoſe adminiſtration ; and 72 For 


what is the context a general officer is diſmiſſed for, 
Bis behaviour in parliament, in a free parliament ? (So 
this daring author declares.) Daring as I may be, in 
the opinion of the Author of the Counter- Addreſs, 


I am not yet arrived to that pitch of contidence, as 


to palm declarations and aſſertions on printed books, 
which are ſo eaſily had recourſe to: I can eaſily 
conceive, why my adverſary is ſo deſirous of repre- 
ſenting to the public, that J haye aſſigned the reaſon 


of the general's diſmiſſion ; his, very parentheſis be- 


trays it, (we ſhall perhaps hear what the parliament, 
next winter, thinks of his aſſertion : ) But in what page 
of the Addreſs, can he find the declaration he con- 
tends for; ſo far from avowing the cauſe to have 
been the general's conduct in parliament, that I have 
expreſsly entered my caveat, in the 29th page of that 
pamphlet, againſt aſſigning any reaſon at all. Theſe 
are my very words. I ſhall not take upon myſelf, to 
Man any reaſon at all for the diſmiſſicn now in queſtion. 


The enemies of government, from their ignorance 
or their malice, or, perhaps, from a compound of 
both, did not fail upon the firſt intimation of the 
diſmiſſion, to pronounce every where dogmatically, 
that the meaſure was owing to his behaviour in par- 
liament; and then, as mad-men are ſaid to reaſon 
plauſibly upon very wrong principles, aſſuming the 
foundation which they themſelves had laid, they 
paſſionately exclaim againſt the tyranny of the pro- 
ceeding, charging their adverſaries with the tenets 
they had juſt put into their mouths, and drawing 
_ concluſions from premiſes which had no where their 
exiſtence, bur in the wild rage and diſappointment 
of the embittered opponents of adminiſtration. 


This being the caſe, though the Author of the 


Addreſs every where diſclaimed his knowledge of 
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the cauſes of the general's diſmiſſion, and would have 
thought it both uſeleſs and impertinent to have 
troubled the public with his conjectures, eſpecially 
where he had ſo little to direct his opinion, yet in 
the diſcuſſion of ſuch a queſtion, it came naturally 
in his way to animadvert on a report which had been 
ſo induſtriouſly propagated, and which, unhappily 
coinciding with the acrimony of many tempers, was 
the more likely to gain credit. It was unavoidable 
for him, in his argument, not to obſerve upon theſe 
inſinuations, and which, the more effectually to de- 
ſtroy it, was not the ieſs neceſſary to combat. Who- 
ever thinks it worth their while to peruſe the Ad- 
dreſs, will there find, indeed, the ſuppoſition made, 
(expreſly in compliance with the daily rumours 
thrown out by Oppoſition of its truth) that the con- 
duct in parliament was the cauſe of the inflicted diſ- 
grace; he will find the matter argued upon that ſup- 
poſition, and the examples of preceding times cited; 
but he will no where trace the leaſt marks of any de- 
claration, that this really was the cauſe, much leſs will 
he be able to point out any aſſertions concerning the 
methods to be uſed for rendering parliaments ſubſer- 
vient. Let ſuch proſtitute doctrines as theſe, remain 
to be avowed and defended by thoſe miniſters, whofe 
long continuance in power might well enough be 
accounted for, from the corrupt ſyſtems they had 
eſtabliſhed, and the total extinction of which is the 
moſt ſerious, though ſecret, quarrel they have with 
the government at preſent. 


The Author of the Addreſs, vainly or weakly 
enough, perhaps, was willing to meet the enemy 
upon the ground which they had choſen; and for ar- 
gument's ſake, ſuppoſing, what in fact he is far from 
admitting, that the general was deprived of his em- 
ployments, civil and military, upon account of his 
behaviour in parliament, he undertook to ſhew, 

upon 
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n their own ſtate of his conduct compared with 
that which can be authentically vouched, that much 
might be ſaid upon this queſtion in defence of ad- 
miniſtration. | 


Before I diſmiſs this head, I would juſt hint, in an- 
ſwer to the threat of bringing this tranſaction under 
the cognizance of parliament, that ſhould that ever be 
the caſe, I doubt not but that auguſt aſſembly, ready 
as they are to vindicate the rights of thoſe whom they 
repreſent, will likewiſe remember, to render unto Cæſar 
the things that are Cæſar's; they will no more en- 
croach on the prerogative of the crown, than the 
would betray the liberties of their fellow ſubjects. 


The 10th page of the Counter-Addreſs contains 
a ſingular inſtance of the impartiality and unbiaſſed 
diſpoſition of its author, in the degree of credit he 
gives to the report, that a noble Lord carried into the 
cloſet, a liſt of ſixteen officers whoſe removal he ad- 
viſed ; it may not be amiſs to obſerve how impli- 
citly he believes every report, even the moſt ſcan- 
dalous, which favours the cauſe of oppoſition, and 
how hard he is of belief, even of the greateſt probabi- 
lities, when they affect the dear object of his affec- 
tions. In order to do this effectually, compare page 
10, where you find him ſwallowing down, very 
glibly, the report of the propoſed removal of fifteen 
officers, with page 34, where he ſays; As for that 
mob appendix of its being given out, that the general 
had undertaken to lead the oppoſition, I queſtion whe- 
ther even the gazetteers of the minority went ſo far, 
as to make ſuch an aſſertion to any compeer in the ma- 


Jority. 


The intent of the invidious inſinuation, with re- 
gard to the removal of the fifteen officers, is too 


obvious to need inſiſting on. What, is this the laſt 
chari- 
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charitable effort of a dying party, to endeavour to 
infuſe into the minds of thoſe officers who are in 
parliament, and have hitherto appeared on the ſide 
of government, a jealouſy of the terms on which 
they ſtand with the miniſtry. Are they beating 
up for volunteers in the cauſe of the diſmiſſed ge- 
neral, and having no preſent pay to give, but only 
good quarters % promiſe, would they alarm their 
fears, ſince they cannot cheriſh their hopes. I 
would aſk any unprejudiced man, what ſort of lan- 
guage this is? Is not this intimidating men to tell 
them that they too are in the black liſt, and to lay 
before them round aſſertions, that their diſmiſſion 
was intended, though it did not take place : If the 
advocates in the cauſe of government allowed them- 
ſelves ſuch liberties, they would long ago have 
been overwhelmed with remonſtrances againſt deſ- 
potiſm. . But in oppoſition, as in jeſuitiſm, the 
end ſanctifies- the means; the doctrine, it ſeems, 
of future rewards and puniſhments may be ea- 
-gerly embraced by our free-thinkers in politicks, 
whilſt every allurement that is preſent ſtands explod- 
ed from their creed. | 


In the eleventh page of the elaborate perform- 
ance I am conſidering, among other facetious rea- 
ſons which he condeſcends to give, why there can- 
not be any deſign of new modeling the army; 
The nation (ſays he) is united to a man, jacobi- 
tiſm is extinguiſhed, Jacobites pardoned and received 
into favour, Why, ſurely my antagoniſt muſt be 
ſome old Walpolian, who has revived the conſtant 
- court cant during Sir Robert's adminiſtration : Eve- 
ry man in oppoſition was then ſet down a jacobite: 
An old lady of my acquaintance, who juſt remem- 
bers ſome of the names of thoſe who were at the 
tail of the adverſe party to Lord Orford's miniſtry, 
and many of whom are now in the greateſt employ- 
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ments of the government, can ſcarcely forbear, at 
the mention of their names, though known to be 
zealous whigs, to brand them with the name of jaco- 
bites. Iam ſure,” ſhe will now and then very paſ- 
ſionately exclaim, they were always reckoned ſo in 
Sir Robert's time.“ The caſe is juſt the ſame with 
the young men now in oppoſition, notwithſtanding the 
notoriety of the whig principles of many who now 
form the adminiſtration, of as whiggiſh names and 
hearts as N—e or D——e can pretend to be; 
yet the word is given—lr is a Tory miniſtry ; and 
thoſe who ſpeak leſs favourable, are not ſcrupulous 
ro declare that they are moſt of them converted, 
our Author adds pardoned jacobites. 


The moſt wonderful converſion I ever heard or 
read of, is that of the London Evening- Poſt, 
whoſe papers are regularly ſtuffed, three times eve- 
ry week, with elogiums on the whigs and declama- 
tions againſt jacobitiſm; in this, unfortunately in- 
deed, giving the lye to our Author's aſſertion, that 
jacobitiſm is extinguiſhed; as it can never. be ima- 
gined that ſo doughty a champion would wage 
mortal battle with an enemy already annihilated. 
But I forbear preſſing my opponent on a prejudice 
which may poſſibly run in his blood; and the ra- 
ther, as hereditary evils are of all others the moſt 
obſtinate in their nature, and the leaſt eaſy to be 
removed; I paſs on, therefore, to that paſſage in 
which he is ſo good as to explain what it is probable 
I alluded to, when I aſſerted that the diſmiſſion was 
not unprecedented. Whenever I want an interpre- 
ter, I ſhall not think of applying to the penman of 
the Counter-Addreſs; he has fallen ſo very ſhort, 
whether wilfully or not I cannot determine, of what 
I meant to inſinuate: It is true, indeed, that I did 
allude to the caſes of Lord Cobham, the Duke of 
Bolton, and Lord Weltmorland, in the late reign, 
not 
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not forgetting (which our Author has omitted) the 
additional inſtances of the two diſmiſſions of the 
Dukes of Argyle and of Marlborough: Nor would 
I willingly forget who was prime miniſter at the 
time when the three firſt diſmiſſions were adviſed ; 
and though I will even allow that there is a wide 
and material difference between the examples juſt 
mentioned, and the caſe of the officer now in que- 
tion, the argument, I am convinced, will conclude 
upon the compariſon very forcibly in favour of the 
preſent adminiſtration. There was a tenor of con- 
duct in the perſons diſmiſſed, a ſtrain of rigour 
in the circumſtances of the diſmiſſion, which cannot 
be applicable to what we are now confidering : But 
it did not ſuit my opponent's purpoſe to ſtate things 
as they were; he recurs therefore to the common 
artifice, of repreſenting them as he would have 
them: It was his buſineſs, perhaps too it might 
concern his perſonal honour and credit, to ſoften 
down and alleviate the diſmiſſion of a former reign, 
and to blazon forth in all its terrors the diſ- 
grace lately inflicted. With what other view could 
he aſſert, ſpeaking of Lord Cobham, &c. that they 
'were engaged in the moſt offenſive and declared 
oppoſition againſt the court, when the very reverſe 
of all this is generally allowed to have been the 
fact. Lord Cobham had never diſſented from the 
court but in one ſingle inſtance; the queſtion was, 
I think, the motion for an inquiry into the conduct 
of the South-Sea ſcheme; and in this, he was join- 
ed by ſome of the moſt zealous and determined ad- 
vocates of government, particularly, as I remem- 
ber, the Lords Scarborough and Scarſdale : Lord 
Weſtmorland had actually voted for the general 
exciſe, not a very popular, or at that time thought 
a very prudent meaſure. It is true, indeed, that 
he once divided againſt the court (the particular in- 
Kance is not now preſent to my recollection) and 
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for that ſingle vote he was actually diſmiſſed, not- 
withſtanding he had given, but nine months before, 
a very conſiderable ſum of money for the com- 
and of which he was deprived, and had never 
received a ſingle ſhilling, nor could ever get it at- 
terwards, of pay, during the time he was really in 
poſſeſſion. | 


| Whoever recollects the times I any now ſpeaking 

of, will readily agree with me in the account I have 
been giving. In whoſe favor then is the parallel ? 
are they moſt to blame who diſmiſſed general offi- 
cers for their votes in parliament (a reaſon expreſly 
avewed and declared by the premier himſelf) who, 
fo far from being in oppoſition, had concurred with 
the court much oftener than they had diſſented from 
it; ſo far from allowing themſclves an intempe- 
Trance of language and behaviour in oppoſition to 
government, that they had contributed to its ſup- 
port, upon a meaſure execrated by three fourths 
of the common people of this kingdom; and one 
of whom had, beſides the title to ſervice and bra- 
very, the additional claim of having purchaſed the 
command of which he was afterwards deprived? 
Orcan it be thought a more rigorous proceeding, to 
turn out (for what reaſon has never been declared) 
| a general officer who was openly in oppoſition? I 
fay, openly, notwithſtanding the proots which his 
puny champion has promiſed to produce, that he 
was not; and from a command too, which, I will 
venture to ſay, he never purchaſed? And with 
what ſoundneſs of conclufion is the preſent caſe de- 
clarcd, as it is, with much peremptorineſs, unpre- 
cedented with regard to the officer in queſtion ? 


Enough, I truſt, has been ſaid, to point out the 
diſtinction of the ſeveral inſtances mentioned, and 
/ D to 
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to aſcertain very clearly which adminiſtration is the 
moſt exempt from any merited imputations, with- 
out having recourſe to the two diſmiſſions of the 
Duke of Argyle, and the removal of -the Duke of 
Marlborough; each of whom have a feature in 
them, by my antagoniſt's own confeſſion, not to 
be paralleled in the caſe which he has undertaken 
to ſupport: I mean the plea of uncommon ſervice, 
attended with a ſucceſs ſcarcely to be equalled in the 
annals of this or any other country. 


I have before mentioned a circumſtance attend- 
ing the diſmiſſions of the late reign, which will 
not, I am ſure they ought not to be laid to the 
charge of this in queſtion, the reaſons given for 
ſuch diſmiſſion : And yet the confident writer I am 
anſwering aſſerts, without heſitation, that the mi- 
niſter never preſumed, never dared to acknow- 
ledge that they were removed for parliamentary 
conduct. Muſt I again ſound in his ears the words 
once already quoted; *I ſhould be a pitiful mi- 
niſter, if I ſuffered thoſe who are in oppoſition to 
continue in employment?“ or will he ſtill contend 
that this is not a formal acknowledgment, for a 
gentleman who picques himſelf upon truth and 
fair repreſentation ? 


A detection in the following falſchoods may, 
perhaps, ſecm fully ſufficient, 


I. That the diſmiſſions in the late reign, are by no 
means applicable to the cafe now under conſidera- 


T1ON. 


IT. That the general officers who were diſmiſſed 
in the late reign, were violent and intemperate in op- 


poſition. HJ 
ES | III. That 


„ 

III. That the miniſter, by whoſe advice they 

were diſmiſſed, never owned that they were diſmiſ- 

fed for their conduct in parliament. And to crown 

the whole, as a corollary to theſe extraordinary 
problems : 


IV. That the general, who is the occaſion of 
this diſpute, never was in oppoſition. 


I am well aware, as to this laſt, that my quib- 
bling opponent may plauſibly put a queſtion, and 
aſk, with ſome ſhew of ſeeming triumph, Pray 
how and when was the general detected in oppoſi- 
tion? To which I anſwer, The detection lies in 
the mind and conſcience of every man who will re- 
call to his memory the late tranfactions.—Sappole 
a man, upon a queſtion of mere precedence, be- 
tween the receiving a meſſage from the crown, 
and a pretended trump'd up complaint of violated 
privilege, to give his voice and ſpeak in favor of 
the latter, and would ſuch a man be called an ad- 
vocate for that government, whoſe meſſage he has 
thus poſtponed? Suppoſe a man, on the firſt day 
of a ſeſſion of parliament, in a queſtion, wherein 
even the ſhadow of liberty could not be urged in 
defence of the vote given, placed himſelf under 
the banner of thoſe who openly avowed an oppo- - 
ſition to the miniſtry, would he be excepted from 
the general claſs, and be ſtiled a friend to that mi- 
niſtry, which he had repeatedly voted againſt on 
a variety of ſubjects, arraigned them of ignorance 
and inability, and betrayed a petulance in his lan- 
guage, which ſome of the moſt determined ene- 
mies of government would not have allowed them- 
ſelves in the uſe of? Leaving then the reconciling 
ſuch paradoxes to my fanciful antagoniſt, I would 
only juſt remind him, amid the complaints he has 


vented of the abuſe ſcattered throughout my pam- 
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phlet, that even admitting the fact as he has (tated 
it, it would have become him to have ſet me a bet- 
ter example in his own productions. Fool and ly- 
ar are ſome of the ſofteſt appellations he has ho- 
noured me with; and by way of addition, in the 
13th page, What does falſehoods coſt a man who 
writes for pay? I would picque my Author's va- 
nity a litcle, by obſerving to him that-this is no 
new calumny. Every writer who has appeared on 
the ſide of government, from thoſe who were paid 
and penſioned by Sir Robert Walpole, down to the 
concluſion of the laſt reign, has been conſtantly 
charged with the moſt abject degree of venality and 
proſtitution, 


For my own part, conſcious as I am of its futi- 
lity, I am pleaſed with the accuſation in one ſenſe, 
as an indubitable ſymptom, that whatever I may 
be as a man, as a writer however I have got the 
victory over my opponent. The argument mult 
ſurely fail him, when he quits the cauſe of his be- 
loved friend, and flies to perſonality as a refuge. 


But to ſay ſomewhat in his own way, Is it the 
government only that can pay authors, or mult eve- 
Ty writer, like every voter in oppolition, be a pa- 
triot, and plead the cauſe of his country without 
any mercenary views? But perhaps, through defi- 
ciency of real caſh, promiſes are the current coin, 
which is pientifully laviſhed as an encouragement 
to beſpatter thoſe in power; to the men at eaſe in 
their fortunes, who, as they write not from neceſ- 
ſity, might well enough be ſuppoſed to turn ſcrib- 
blers from opinion; yet even to theſe, I would fain 

aſk, whether there may not be a ſettled price ? 
Tbat every man has his price, was a miniſterial 
maxim, upon which a very long continuance in 


power ſeems principally to have. been founded, - 
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do not pretend to any extraordigary degree of ac- 
curacy in my diſtinctions, but I own freely, I can- 
not diſcern any material difference between the man 
(if any one ſo corrupted there be) who takes fo 
many pieces of lawful money of Great Britain for 
publiſhing a pamphlet, and him who, though he 
writes with a ſilver ſtandiſh before him, is to have 
ſuch a great office himſelf, ſuch a reverſion for his 
nephew, ſuch a lieutenancy for his couſin, upon 
the ſucceſs of thoſe whoſe cauſe he means to de- 
tend. In ſhort, the diſtance of the reward abates 
nothing from the venality of the principle.—Thoſe 
imputations then may be well omitted, which are 
equally capable of being retorted, 


I ſhould go on to take notice how extremely per- 
ſonal he grows in the proſecution of his ſubject, 
how pathetically he dwells on the ingenuous mode- 
ſty of the general, on his ext aordinary humility, 
on the twenty-ſeven years that he ſerved, the fix 
regular battles he was engaged in, beſides many 
bye battles or ſmaller actions, the heroes under 
whom he was formed, and the decorum which has 
oraced every period of his fortune, if I did not 
recolle& the unhappy ſituation of my Author, 
C'eſt une affaire du coeur: Tis his firft love who has 
been ſo barbarouſly uſed, and all too, for voting on 
a conſtitutional point againſt adminiſtration, Was it 
a conſtitutional point to vote that Mr. Wilkes's 
complaint, of what he called a breach of privi- 
lege (though it is plain, by the declaration of both 
houſes, that he was not intituled to privilege in 
that caſe)” ſhould be received and attended to, be- 
fore a ſolemn meſſage from the crown? Was it a 
conſtitutional point to vote that an addreſs ſhould 
be preſented for a copy of the warrant, when the 

parties accuſed were neceſſarily oblige to produce 


thoſe warrants in their defence, as the authority on 
| which 
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which they ated? Was it a confli.utional point to 
vote that the warrants were illegal, and then, very 
conliſtently, when a cure was offered for the evil 
which had been painted in ſuch terrible colours, to 
neglect the application of the remedy? In anſwer 
to the Author only, If general warrants are, in- 
| deed, fo radically and alarmingly daigerous to li- 
berty, why not thankfully lay hold on a bill which 
was framed to ſuppreſs them, Are the liberties of 
this country ſo interwoven with the cenſure and 
condemnation of particular men, that they are to 
be left open and unguarded, unleſs theſe can be 
frigmatized and branded? Is that man to be con- 
ſide red as a martyr to freedom and to conſcience, 
who is content to leave his countrymen expoſed, 
unleſs his revenge be firſt ſatisfied ; who refuſes to 
concur with any proviſions for their relief, unleſs 
two victims are off-red up to appeaſe the manes of 
his indignation ? Words ſurely will ceaſe to ſtand 
as marks and ſigns of things, if, to a conduct like 
this, patriotiſm and liberty be applicd. 


But to proceed ; the 16th page of the Counter- 
Addreſs ſets out with half a quotation from the 
pamphlet he is anſwering, an application of it, to 
what he inſiſts upon it 7 cught to mean, and an infe- 
rence drawn from the interpretation, which he him- 
ſelf bas invented, Diſmifſions in general are ſantli- 
fied by cuſtom, though ſtate phyſicians have conſidered 
them as a kind of extraordinary remedy, Sc. Thus 
the quotation which he aflerts, I muſt mean to ap- 
ply to the caſe of the general. If he would have 
had the fairneſs and ingenuity to have conſidered 
my words as they really ſtood, he would have 
found the paſſage as follows: With reſpect to diſ- 
miſſions in general, they are ſo ſanctified by cu- 
ſtom, even by the conſtant cuſtom of thoſe who, 
while in power, practiſed them without remorſe, 
3 though 
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though they are now condemning. them without 
meaſure, that I could ſcarce. hope for the publick 
attention were [I to enlarge on them in the light of 
hardſhips, but the reaſon of the omiſſion is very 


obvious: The imputing diſmiſſions to former ad- 


miniſtrations, could not lo cleverly ſuit the purpoſe 
of a patriot who was ſo bitterly exclaiming againſt 
them at preſent, Beſides that, had he ſuffered 
himſelf to tranſcribe my words as they ſtand print- 
ed, there would have been an end of all that twiſt- 
ing and turning, by which he very ingeniouſly 
makes believe that I was ſpeaking of the general's 
diſmiſſion in the medical alluſion there made uſe 


of. But let any man of common ſenſe. and-can- 


dour peruſe. the paſſage, and he will ſoon detect the 
artifice : Who are the ſtate phyſicians there ſpoken 
of? Can they be any other than thoſe by whoſe 
cuſtom diſmiſſions are ſanctified, who, while in 
power, , practiſed them without remorſe, though 
they now condemn them without meaſure? Theſe 
are the ſtate quacks, the High German Docters, who 
bid you beware of the poiſons of others only in 
order to be paid for inſtilling into you their own. 
Theſe are they, who, unſkilful in the regular treat- 
ment of patients, and ſcorning to proceed in the 
method preſcribed by the Diſpenſary, are ever hav- 
ing recourſe to pills and noſtrums ; thoſe violent 
remedies which patch up the conſtitution, whilſt 
they deſtroy the ſtamina of the diſeaſed: My ad- 
verſary will ſurely think that I muſt have had a bet- 
ter attention to my ay than to think of libelling 
my patrons. 


The deſcription I was giving can never be appli- 
cable to thoſe who adhere to the college method of 
practice, and who, if ever they cut off an unſound 
limb, 'tis only ne pars ſincera trahætur. It muſt 
and does relate to thoſe who, in the late _ ſo 

cen 
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often adviſed what they are now ſo loud in con- 
demning; and if the effects of this violence were 
metaphorically marked out, the deſign of it is a 
plain one, to ſet in a glaring point of view the 
conſequences of the conduct: Their intention in 

oceeding to ſuch extremities, not an approbation 
of it, is ſet before the public. 


The Author of theſe ſheets utterly diſclaims the 
idea that members are to be intimidated. What 
he afferts, and what is juſtified by fact is, that in 
former reigns, and in former parliaments, mem- 
bers have been intimidated by diſmiſſions; and that 
they were deſigned fo to be, will not ſeem too bold 
an aſſertion, when it is recollected, that the mini- 
ſters who adviſed their diſgrace, did not ſcruple to 
avow, that the cauſe of ſuch removal was the con- 
duct in parliament. But how is that in the leaſt ap- 
plicable to the preſent adminiſtration? Have they 
aſſigned the reaſon for the diſmiſſion now in que- 
ſtion? Have they profeſſed a deſign to frighten 
members into ſubmiſſion? With what concluſion 
of ſound reaſoning then can tt be aſſ-rted, that the 
deſcription of the operation of diſmiſſions, affects 
the preſent parliament. 


T have dwelt the longer on this ſubject, becauſe 
my opponent, ſenſible where the argument pinch- 
ed, has been induſtrious to ſhift off from the new 
patriots, but t miniſters, a tenor of conduct 
which redounded fo little to their credit; and the 
abhorrence of which was not leſſened by the readi- 
neſs with which they owned it: Away, then, with 
the pathetic lamentations and complaints of the 
comemptuous ſtyle of wy Addreſs; with the en- 
venomed application to the fiftcen officers, whom I 
ſuppoſe, by his putting into a black lit, he vainly 
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thinks to drive into oppoſition, by an appeal to 
their reſentments. | 


As a ſpecimen of the accuracy of his compari- 
ſons, and the juſtneſs of his ſimilitudes, hear him 
running a parallel between the general now in que- 
ſtion and general Wolfe, whom he undertakes ve- 
ry modeſtly to aſſert, that I ſhould have ſtigma- 
tized had he been alive. His logic is of a cu- 
rious kind. Becauſe I inſinuated that one general 
who was in parliament, might probably owe his 
riſe, in ſome meaſure, to family alliance and par- 
liamentary connections; and which I till think 
very poſlible, notwithſtanding he ſerved in two 
wars and a rebellion (for he roſe under miniſters 
who promiſed and threatned members of former 
parliaments) therefore had general Wolfe (who 
was not in parliament, and who never roſe by par- 
liamentary intereſt) been living, I ſhould have 
given him little quarter. But this imputation, as 
well as that of having laid down as a poſition, that 
time-ſerving in parliament, ought to be the great 
rule of judging of an officer's merit, ſufficiently an- 
ſwer themſelves by being mentioned: Nor is he 
more fortunate in his references, than we have juſt 
proved him in his quotation. He deſires the Red 
Book to be examined, in order to invalidate my 
aſſertion, that civil employments of eminence are 
acquired by greater induſtry, and more difficult to 
be obtained than military; and that if the progreſs 
in the former is more rapid, it is the ſure mark of 
uncommon genius and proficiency. In anſwer to 
which, I would only obſerve, that in ſpite of par- 
ticular exceptions, the general doctrine may be a 
true one; and if the particular inſtance he has re- 
ferred to, derrogates from the axiom, I would aſk 
him, who is to blame? If the Court-Calendar is an 
evidence, that preferment is not the reward of un- 
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common genius and proficiency in the civil and mi- 
litary lines, to whom is that ſcandal owing, but 
to thoſe who diſtributed the emoluments? Who is 
it, think you, that has preferred nine tenths of thoſe 
whoſe names are now ſeen in the Red book? Let 
him the next time he ſhoots an arrow over the houſe, 
take care not to ſlay his brother. 


Iam now got to the 19th page only of the Counter- 
Addreſs, and to about the two and fortieth-miſre- 
preſentation. Aware, probably, that I would never 
ſpeak the language he would have me, he goes 
a ſurer way to work, and freely puts my name to 


what it is his pleaſure I ſhould ſay : the next objec- 


tion raiſed, is to the aſſertion, * that the army can- 
not but think, that the general ſhould have given 
© his aſſiſtance to government, if he expected their 
< ſupport,” and he immediately betakes himſelf to 
what he all has along ſuppoſed, that the general 
was diſmiſſed for the ſingle vote he gave relating to 
the warrants, I, on the contrary, pretend to aſſign 
no reaſons for the diſmiſſion, much lefs could I think 
that the miniſtry would reſt their cauſe on one ſingle 
vote, when the totality of his oppoſition might be 
ſo truely pleaded. Be that as it may, the affertion 
remains in its full force, The doctrine is a general 
one, and cannot be impeached by a reference to this 
particular cafe ; every officer who bears the King's 
commiſſion, ought to aſſiſt government; this not 
only the army, but every ſober citizen has a right 
to expect. The meaſures and extent of that aſſiſ- 
tance may be diſpenſed with, by particular inſtances 
under the violence of deſpotiſm, in illegal, unconſti- 
tutional acts; but the poſition remains a true one, 
and if an application be inſiſted on, I will put a 
quere to an ingenuous mind, which may ſet this 
matter in its full light. Is it probable, that govern- 
ment ſhould be a/ways ſo adverſe to the true _ 
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reſts of thoſe it governs? Is ir fo conſtantly at war- 
Fare with law, equity, and conſcience, that an ho- 
neſt man, who means to do his duty, muſt throw 
himſelf wholly into oppoſition to it ? What then can 
the civil or military well-wiſher to his country think, 
when he ſees a gentleman. very high in his profeſſion, 
and under particular obligations to his ſovereign, 
acting nine times in ten, in direct oppoſition to the 
fervanis of the crown? Will he not be tempted to 
imagine, that he ſometimes acts for wrath, as well 
as for conſcience ſake ? And will he not ſubſcribe to 
the opinion, that there ſhould be a reciprocity of 
protection and ſupport between the prince and the 
ſubject? This is a bargain which is ſo far from 
threatning ſlavery, that it is the only way to be truly 
free: Take away the protection of the Prince, and 
we become a diſorderly multitude, without confi- 
dence, without weight, without reſtraints of any 
kind; take away the ſupport of the ſubject, and it 
becomes the fable of the belly and the members, 
The happineſs of individuals, and the proſperity of 
the nation, depend on the firmeſt union; but my 
Author has ſettled his hypothefis, and on he goes, 
without any regard either to text or context. 


Among the ſentiments which, I thought it pro- 
bable the officers in the army might have on this 
diſmiſſion, I mentioned the idea of retaliation ; they 
might imagine, that as the general went out of his 
way, and of his profeſſion, to perplex and harraſs 
the King's ſervants, it is no wonder that retaliation 
might in ſome ſort take place; a very natural, and 
a very innocent ſuppolition, when underſtood to be 
applicable to the , conduct without doors, as 
well as within, of the general, and not to that par- 
ticular part of it which is ſingled out by my antago- 
niſt. Indeed whoever reads his performance , 
would he tempted to conclude, that I had advanced 
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4 propoſition of a very dangerous nature; it has 
quite loſt him his temper, he falls into an extrava- 
gance of paſſion, the effects of which, if continued 
in, can be little leſs than fatal to the delicate habit 
of his nerves: Yet ſo tender are even his reſent- 
ments, ſo ſoft and gentle his upbraidings, that all 
he can work himſelf up to, is, to compare me to a 
fawning court chaplain. In anſwer to his queſtions 
concerning a man's going out of his way, I will only 
tell him, that conſtant declared enmity to admini- 
ſtration, declared by the leaſt equivocal of all ſigns, 
a uniform ſyſtem of conduct, cannot be in the way 
of a man, who has only conſcience to plead. The 
ſame account might, perhaps, be given of this mat- 
ter, which Falſtaff renders, in the play, of Rebellion : 


Oppoſition lay in his way, and he found it. 


Our Author would probably wiſh the preſent mi- 
niſters to be ſo pitiful, as to reward and encourage 
men for ſetting them at defiance; to promote them 
for calling them ignorant and unable; to give them 
their favourite object, the Staff, the regiment of 
Blues, or of Artillery, for ſiding, on the moſt in- 
different occaſions, with their determined adverſa- 
ries. This mode of conduct would, I truſt, have 
been the only one that could have met with appro- 
bation, as it would have effectually ſecured them the 


contempt of their friends, and bid fair for encreaſing 
the.number of their enemies, 


Page 24. I meet with the following words, * A 
great miniſter would have confuted his opponent, 
with proofs of knowledge and talents :? But what 
confutation does a mere random charge (totally deſ- 

titute of any ſhadow of proof) of ignorance and ina- 
bility deſerve ? What tokens of knowledge and ta- 
lents could be wanting after the ninth of laſt March, 
a day on which the oppoſers were ſtruck dumb, 

when, 


told 


when, after all their boaſted efforts, after all their 


calumniating charges, they found themſelves forced 
to join in the unwilling commendation. of talents, 
which their low induſtry had been at work all the 
winter to depreciate ? The oppoſition of the Counter- 
Addreſs, like that of the general on whoſe behalf 
it is written, is total. There is hardly a ſingle pa- 
ragraph but what he nibbles and bites at. 


IT The concluſion I drew from the ſentiments of the 

army, I find, is by no means eaſily digeſted : I ob- 
ſerved, that, with regard to military men, whenever 
they incur the diſpleaſure of their maſter, in matters 
wholly foreign to the military, they will be fo far 
from making a cauſe commune, or from applying 
it to themſelves as any mark of diſgrace, that it will 
rather prove a means of keeping them more cloſely 
attached to the reſpective buſineſſes before them. I 
am well aware of the reaſon which makes him ſo in- 
veterate againſt the concluſion juſt mentioned; it 
{aps the very foundation of his defence, which, 
amongſt many other laudable motives, had certainly 
in its contemplation, the uniting the officers in ge- 
neral, but particularly thoſe in parliament, as one 
man, to complain and inveigh againſt the late diſ- 
miſſion 3 and for fear his inſinuation, of the intended 
removal of the fifteen, ſhould not meet with all 
that credit which he wiſhed, he forbears addreſſing 
himſelf to their paſſions, and commences logic ian. 
The army, ſays he, do think themſelves aggrieved, 
becauſe the general was diſmiſſed for nothing relat- 
ing to his profeſſion : Even cloſing with him for the 
fake of argument, though I can by no means admit 
the aſſertion in irs full force, as I neither know, nor 
pretend to aſſign, the reaſon for which he was diſ- 
miſſed, and conſequently, will not point out any 

art of his conduct, either civil or military, as a ſub- 


ject on which I can be bold enough to lay, that he 
| was 


: . 
was not diſmiſſed; yet, upon the footing he ſtates it, 
with what colour or propriety can the officers of the 
army reſent, as a diſcouragement and an injury to their 
profeſſion, a diſgrace inflicted on an individual, for 
a ſyſtem of conduct in which, upon my Opponent's 
own ſuppoſition, he did not act, and conſequently 
could not incur his maſter*s diſpleaſure, as a ſoldier ? 
Thoſe officers, ſurely, muſt be very ripe for mur- 
muring, who can think themſelves aggrieved, be- 
cauſe.a may has ſuffered in circumſtances, which it 
is morally impoſſible they can ever be placed in. 
What ſtandard would my Author chuſe for the con- 
tinuance of officers ? Is mere length of ſervice to ſu- 
percede every other neceſſity ? By what tenure does 
he think that commiſſions ſhould be held ; not I 
hope by the pleaſure, and at the will of the officers 
who enjoy them? Is he really ſo wedded to his mi- 
litary friend, as to bring himſeif to be of opinion, 
that councils of officers alone ought to have the 
power of diſmiſſion ? Is he ſo diſſatisfied with the 
form of government, under which he now lives, as 
to wiſh to take from his ſovereign, the power of ap- 
painting or diſmiſſing the officers of the army ? Or 
is the ſervice of the crown ſuch an abject ſlavery, 
that conſcience and emolument are things in them- 
ſelves incompatible ? Is it only the ſervice of this 
maſter that he objects to? But what of thoſe who 
held the great offices ef ſtate in former reigns, were 
theſe all juſt, all honourable men, though loaded 
with the favours and great employments of the 
crown? Or does he hold inſtantaneous converſion, 
and that a wicked blundering ſtateſman becomes an 
uncorrupt diſintereſted patriot, by bellowing againſt 
the court? What a pretty ſtring of quips and quid- 
dities has my delicate adverſary introduced? To 
ſerve their King and country is not enough, they mult 
ſerve miniſters alſo; the only ſecurily of honcurs, is the 
forfeiture of honours, ls it, I would aſk, from the 
depth 
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depth of his ignorance, or of his experience, that 
he ſpeaks thus of courts and miniſters? Is patriotiſm 
perfect freedom; and are heat and zeal, malice and 
virulence, perfidy and ingratitude, confined only to 
one fide of the queſtion? Whoever dips in party, 
eannot ſay to himſelf, Hitherto will I go, and no far- 
ther; ſome few of the leaders, indeed, may ſtop at 
the gap, before they think of treſpaſſing, but the herd 
Jump blindly through, directed by the bell-weather 
It is really aſtoniſhing, that at a time when moderate 
men had flattered themſelves with the hopes of the 
total extinction of party, there ſhould ſtill be ſuch 
perturbed ſpirits, as to wiſh to revive thoſe odious 
_ diſtintions among us, which have abated ſo much 
of the outward ſplendor of theſe kingdoms, as well as 
of their internal felicity : Not content with the ſtand- 
ing diſhes of Whig and Tory, the word Jacobite is. 
introduced, and I have already accounted for the 
Author's partiality to this denomination ; the thing 
is exploded : Away then with the name. 


No'man, ſays he, but a Jacobite can wiſh'to ſee 
an extenſion of the prerogative : But what is it I have 
been contending for, that the King ſhould enjoy in 
the ſtate, what every private individual poſſeſſes in 
his own family; the right of appointing and diſmiſſ- 
ing the perſons by whom he chuſes to be ſerved. 
If this were a new propoſition, unheard of even till 
to-day, is there any thing prepoſterous and unrea- 
ſonable in it? But is it an extenſion of the preroga- 
tive? Have not his Majeſty's royal anceſtors enjoyed 
this privilege for ages, in its fulleſt extent, and have 
not ſome of the moſt forward patriots of this hour, 
been the men who both advifed and avowed the 
exertion of this privilege? ' I would remind my 
readers, that an extenſion of the prerogative, is not 
now the extreme which we have the moſt reaſon to 
be afraid of; thoſe who would leſſen and cramp the 
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known legal rights of the crown, do equal diſſervice 
to their country, and are as wide from the true ſpi- 
rit of its conſtitution, as they are, who would wiſh 
to ſee the increaſe of the ſovereign's power: Thoſe 
levellers who, under pretence of conſulting the ho- 
nour of their maſter, and of aſſiſting him, are tak- 
ing the moſt effectual methods, that he ſhall not be 
able to make any reſiſtance to their outrages. 


Whenever the Addreſs ſpeaks a language unfa- 
vourable to the ſentiments, and, perhaps, not ea- 
ſily to be anſwered by his antagoniſt, quoting the 
Balf only, of the paragraph, ſuits his purpoſe very 
well; at other times, when there is a poſſibility of 
diſtorting the ſentence to ſome very ſtrained mean- 
ing, the plain and obvious ſenſe is immediately 
foregone, and an interpretation introduced, in order 
to give to his argument ſome colour and plauſibility : 
Thus p. 28, after citing from the Addreſs the fol- 
lowing words, I do know that, altogether, he has 
received much public money, and I have no room 
to doubt (as the greateſt part of it was given under 
his Grace's adminiſtration) that an equal ſervice was 
performed ;* he adds, hat if this paragraph has any 
meaning, it implies, that the Duke of N paid 
the general for his behaviour in parliament : but had 
he been pleaſed to have attended to the argument, 
which he has thought it worth his while to miſce- 
preſent, he could not have allowed himſelf an aſſer- 
tion of this kind, 


In the conſideration of that part of the ſubject, 
which enquired what injury had been done to the 
general as an individual, though no writ of damages 
has iſſued, it was not ſurely a very unnatural queſ- 
tion to aſk, What has the general done, that gives 
him a right to the continuance of his employments ? 
Has he performed any fi nal ſervice to his con 
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try? Have the parliament voted him their thanks 
for any particular exertion of his military ſkill and 
proweſs? The reſult of this enquiry produced an 
aſſertion, or rather a belief, that if the accounts; 
debtor and creditor, were fairly ſettled between the 
general and the public, the latter would not be 
tound to be much in debt, Let the Addreſs ſpeak 
for itſelf ; the words are as follow: Be/ides, what 
ſoldier ever ſerved for pay, and yet even in point of for- 
tune, upon caſting up the bill, will the public be fcund 
in the general's debt? His appointments have been 
very conſiderable for a great length of time, to which, 
if we add the large increaſe which be derived from be- 
ing left Commander in chief in Germany, they could 
form a ſum ſufficient to outbalance the deſervings of 
many military men, 


The epithet of public, applied to money, plainl. 
pointed out, (if it was not expreſſed . 
that it meant thoſe civil and military emoluments 
which he had been receiving for ſome years, (par- 
ticularly while he was commander in chief in Ger- 
many) and ſhould at leaſt have ſecured the para- 
graph from the invidious turn now given it, that it 
was intended to deſcribe ſums of money paid for the 
general's behaviour in parliament. I will enter, once 
again, my proteſt againſt ſuch a diffidence of the 
integrity of any of the people's repreſentatives, 
whatever way or courſe the general's preferments 
came in, the reaſoning I have juſt mentioned re- 
mains unimpeached. He has received much public 
money in the civil and military lines. What has he 
done for it? I anſwer, in my Author's words, page 7. 
of the Counter-Addreſs, he has never had the hap- 
pineſs of atchieving any action of remarkable eclat ;?” 
though I cannot help imagining, that my readers, 


who have had the patience to attend me thus far, 
| are 
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are fully tired by this time, and reaſonably convinced 
of the pitiful ſhifts and evaſions to which my Op- 

onent has been reduced, in order to render this at- 
tack even plauſible; and though the ſubjeQ in itſelf of 
a ſerious kind, will riot admit of much amufement 
to beguile them into a peruſal of the concluſion of 
this diſpute, yet I will flatter myſelf with their at- 
tention for a few pages longer. If we are to judge 
of our Author's religion, by the ſingular idea he gives 
us of his loyalty, we ſhall not doubt in the leaſt of 
his being a perfect quietiſt ; his veneration for his 
Prince (perhaps too for his God) will not permit 
him to name him. I paſs over the trifling apology 
which he makes for the general's ſilence on Wilkes's 
affair; and his ill founded aſſertion, that he was often 
up to ſpeak, but never pointed to. Such minutiæ 
as theſe, coincide not with the great outline of any 
man's reaſoning, and, whether true or falſe, but very 
trivially affect the ſubject indebate: I chaſe, therefore, 
to proceed to a more capital article, the endeavour- 
ing to prove that the general was not in oppoſition, 
and in p. 33, inſtead of any circumſtances adduced, 
inſtead of any particular reaſons pointed out, he ſatis- 
fies himſelf (how far others may take up with ſuch ſort 
of ſatisfaction I will not pretend to determine) with 


a dogmatical aſſertion, that not only from January 


the 16th, to February the 17th, but from Novem- 
ber 15, to April 19, the general was not once of a 


different opinion from the King's ſervants, but on the 


ſingle affair of the warrants. In anſwer to this, I 


will aſſert, that the general was totally in oppoſi- 


tion; I appeal to the int day of the ſeſſions for the 
truth of it. This ſingle inſtance ſhall be ſufficient, 
though ſome others might be mentioned, equally 
known and convincing to invalidate his aſſertion. 
Leaving, therefore, my antagoniſt to digeſt this con- 
viction as he may, on which I would treely reſt the 

merits 
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merits of my cauſe, the aſſiſtance urged to have 
been given in the matter of Dun, is too ridiculous 
to be dwelt on: I haſten, therefore, to the next 
particular, which ſmells ſo ſtrongly of the cabinet, 
that I muſt not paſs it unobſerved. He had de- 
clared to a miniſter before witneſs, in the moſt ex- 
preſs terms, that he was not, nor intended to be en- 

aged in oppoſition.— For my own part, I have ſo 
little ſkill in ſtate intrigues, that I cannot readily 
conceive, what could have occaſioned ſuch a meet» 
ing between a miniſter and the general, much leſs 
what could have brought him to a formal diſavowal 
of the oppoſition and its adherents. I have no ſuch 
enthuſiaſtick ideas of any man's truth as to truſt to 
his words, when they are given the lye to by his 
actions; a temparizing ſpirit may indeed for a while 
amuſe an honeſt unſuſpicious man by profeſſions, 
but when the field is taken and the action com- 
menced, facts are too ſtubborn things to be explained 
away by declarations. n | 


Thus then the matter ſtands, with regard to the 
general's oppoſition :—-His groſs. invectives againſt 
the miniſter (and which were not confined, as my 
Author would pretend, to the ſubjects of the war- 
rants, but were very vague and unreſtrained) evi- 
dently ſhewed his heart and intentions to be as anti- 
miniſterial, as his frequent ſiding with the minority 
did, that he was perſonally in oppoſition. 


I come now (and fatigued I am indeed, after 
wading through ſo much ſophiſm) to the 37th page, 
where, after aſſerting that the plan of ſurprizing 
Rochefort, was one of the vigorous meaſures of 
that great miniſter Mr. Pitt, he is pleaſed to add, 
© The patrons of our author always called that 
* ſcheme one of Mr. Pitt's viſions.* How inſatiable 
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is my opponent's appetite for abuſe! Not fatisfied 
with that torrent of illiberal language againſt one 
to whoſe perſon and character he is an utter ſtran- 
ger, the venom of his malice extends itſelf to the 
ſuppoſed friends and protectors of his unknown en- 


tity which he has been combating. But who are 


my patrons? Why are his ſhafts directed againſt 
their blameleſs boſoms ? Does he ſuſpect them to 
be thoſe whom he has flattered, ſolicited, and 
ſhamefully deſerted? Is this the righteous cauſe 
of ſo extraordinary an indignation? And ſurely, 

undiſtinguiſhing muſt that fury be, which ſacrifices 
men whoſe names he knows not, and charges them 
with opinions, which owe their exiſtence ſolely to 
his own fancy. But who could ever call one of 
the nobleſt attempts to lower the inſolence of France 
a viſion ? or treat that ſcheme as viſionary, which 
was directly levelled at the total deftruQtion of the 
marine of that haughty rival power ? 


The Author of theſe ſheets does 80 (but 
not among his patrons) a noble perſonage, who 
conſtantly ſhewed great averſeneſs to the plan, and 
pronounced it from the firſt an ideal undertaking, 
even though an eleve of his own had a great ſhare 
in directing the engineers on the expedition : But 
our favourite general, it ſeems, muſt be brought 
off at all events. He did not command at Roche- 
fort. True; but the ſucceſs of that attempt de- 
pended on the ſecond in command: And I] am 
afraid our Author has not got a complete liſt of 
thoſe who have ceded with them, when he talks 
of Sir J—-n M t, who, upon enquiry, will be 
found to have divided much oftner with the mino- 


rity than with the miniſtry. The next time he 


mentions his darling general's courage (I do not 
here ſpeak for myſelf, becauſe I have explicitly = 
clarec 


Hared my belief of it) I would have him, for fear 
of infidels, quote ſome more reſpectable authority 
than a jeſt at the Earl of G d's Table. But 92 
my Author's tender ſenſatiohs, courage may per- 
haps ſeem a booriſh, brutal virtue, which men muſt 
be content to ſhare in common with lions and 
bears; and therefore he ſpoke. jeſtingly of it. 
As far as my opinion may be oF weight, I muſt 
own that I have ever thought it a Mality in which 
there is more of conſtitution than pf merit, and 
* the want of which I would no mir impute td 
man as a crime, than I would condem him for the 
colour of his hair, or the complexion of his ſkin. 


I will not mifpend the time of my readers N Sed 
ling upon my opponent's invective againſt abuſmm 
obſerving only in the general, that gratitude ſurely -_ 
fhould have induced him not to have ſpoken ill of 
a weapon which he had ſo notably handled; but 
railing, it ſeems, like ſome other uſeful ſervants, is 

immediately to be diſcarded when it has once ſerved 
the turen. | | | 


— 


The 43d page of the Counter-Addreſs, is a cu- 
rious ſpecimen of the mode of reaſoning which 
our Author adopts, and which may be the more 
proper to be inſiſted on, as it is prefaced with a 
vaunting defiance to his adverſary's argument, and 
a hope that, after the Anſwer which he ſhall give | 
to it, no one will be ſo audacious as to mention it | 
for the future. As it has been ſpeciouſly urged, 
that the general ſuffered for maintaining the cauſe 
of his country, in the particular inſtance of voting 
the warrants to be illegal, I ventured to refer to 
the general's conduct, ſubſequent to the tranſaction | 
of that day, as to a teſt how far the freedom of ' his | 


fellow ſubjects was the real motive for the vote 
given; 
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o do, that if he bad 1 y intended the ſecurity. 
his countrymen only; and not .the condemna- 
tion of individuals, he would have exerted. all his. 
iofluence in ſupport, Þf the bill propoſed to regu- 
Par the iſſuing of fecrecary? 's warrants for the fu - 
tore. But behold the ſecret betrayed. The 
fading their effolts baffled, and that they — 
ain no reſolutios conde the warrants mhich 
Bad been iſſued, and which, legal or not, had 
ligned by alt every ſecretary, of ſlate ſince t 
Revolution, Jeave their country men, who juſt nc 
were not thought ſafe a moment in their ho - 
without xhig additional ſecurity, and refuſe to con- 
era bill offered to be framed and modelled rin 
the manner they ſhould think neceſſary. But now, 
theſe Ranch patriots, like fractious children, rage 
and bawl out for what their hearts are ſet on; and 
their crying is never ta be Riljed, unleſs they have 
the very plaything they firſt roared for. Is it then 
uncandid to aſſert, - that the condemnation of parti- 
cular men was the ſole object in view? Were the 
liberties of this country at ſtake, and did they en- 
tirely depend on the paſſing a reſolution declaring 
the illegality of the warrants on Tueſday ; and ſhall 
the bill, which effectually provided for the ſecurit 
of the ſubje& from any. future ſufferings by thets 
warrants, be rejected and exploded on the Friday:? 
Are all the dreadful apprehenſions of our watch- 
ful patriots ſo ſoon ſublided and vaniſhed away? or 
is the bill therefore a fly ſimple one, becauſe. it had 
not in its contemplationi the ſtigmatizing two men, 
who were ſully juſtified in what ey did, from be 
ſtream of ne an. ter ſide! ? | 


5 75 and inferred, as J 4 think I am at liberty 


But hear our Avtho-? $ apology for its being 
ged. The bill was brought in by a ee 
| whom = 
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whom the warm advocates for liberty, and the old 
friends of the houſe of Hanover, never peculiarly affett- 
ed, Am really awake? Dol read a printed argu- 
ment againſt the contents of a bill, which, but three 
days before it was refuſed, was declared to be efſen- 
tial to the ſalvation of this country? And why ? 
Not for any defect in the bill; for that they well 
knew might be eaſily - amended; not for any event 
fuperceding the alledged neceſſity of ſuch a law, 
but becauſe it was offered to the houſe by a gentle- 
man who was diſliked by a ſet of men, calling them- 
| ſelves the Advocates of Liberty, and the old Friends 
of the Houſe of Hanover. Even the boaſting 
champions of liberty refufe to accept of freedom 
itfelf, unleſs coming to them in a channel which 
they think fit to approve of. | 


It might have become the Author of the Coun- 
ter-Addreſs, I will not ſay on the ſcore of civility 
and good-breeding, but in point of common de- 
cency and generoſity, to have forborn an inſult on 
the character of a man ſcarce cold in his grave, 
now rendered quite incapable of anſwering for him- 
ſelf ; eſpecially too, when the charge is of the groſ- 
ſeſt kind, no leſs than the imputation of jacobitiſm 
and diſaffection. I would remind this ungentle 
accuſer, that they are cold friends to the houſe of 
Hanover, who ſo liberally ſcatter round them theſe 
vilifying names. But ſoit is; whoever differs with 
theſe preſuming members of the Coterie, is ſure to 
fall under one of the following deſcriptions: If a 
Whig, he is a Scotified Engliſhman ; if a Tory, 
he is a half converted pardoned Jacobite. It is 
really a waſte of words to contend with ſuch adver- 
ſaries. I ſhall therefore briefly anſwer what follows. 
The minority ſuſpected the bill, becauſe brought in 
by one who had defended the legality of the war- 

rants, 
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rants, The fact being falſe, the ſuſpicion would. + 
fall of courſe, if it, indeed, could have ever been 
entertained of a bill which might have been altered, 
and which was even offered to be altered, till it 
correſponded with the principle on which they were 
deſirous it ſhould be founded. But it ſeems no 
bill, which had not a retroſpect, could be. drawn 
to their ſatisfaftion. Again, it is aſked, How it 
came to be in the power of the miniſter not to ſuf- 
fer the point to be ſettled by bill? The reaſon is a 
very obvious one. The minority had inſiſted that 
the ſubje& was not ſafe an inſtant, *cill they were 
ſecured from being expoſed to ſuch dangerous war- 


rants. The miniſtry offered to concur in any 


proviſion, ſecuring their fellow ſubjects for the fu- 


ture, though, at the ſame time, they did not ſee 


the neceſſity of ſuch a meaſure. What was the 
caſe then, and from whom was the relief to be ex- 
pected? From thoſe who had been ſounding the 
alarm of the imminent danger ; or from thoſe who, 
though not ſeeing the danger, would yet not with- 
hold their concurrence? A bill is brought in, ex- 
preſly laying the ax to the root of the evil com- 
plained of: The bill is rejected; and the conſiſtent 
patriots lay the fault on the miniſtry, for not ſet- 
tling the proviſion which they themſelves had de- 


_ clared fo eſſentially neceſſary ; and which, in ſpite 


of ſuch neceſſity, they refuſed to ſupport, 


As far as this conduct is culpable, the general is 
to blame, It will not be a ſufficient excuſe to ſay 
that he was abſent. His friend had given out that 
he voted on a point of conſcience. I would aſk 
him, ſince his conſcientious regard to the liberties 
of his country carried him ſo far on the Friday, 
why did not it ſtill urge him on the Tueſday next 
enſuing, to ſupport and encourage that bill, the 
principle of 'which he alleges was the — 
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his former opinion? This queſtion has never yet 
been anſwered ſatisfactorily; when it is, my anta- 
goniſt will have more reaſon to triumph than he 
has yet had any grounds for. | 


To ſum up the whole then ; if it ſhall appear 
that the arguments of the Counter-Addreſs have 
been invalidated, my trouble is at an end. I ſeek 
to eſtabliſh no new hypotheſis, no arbitrary court 
doctrine, no dogmatical ſtate noveltics : My pro- 
poſitions are ſhort and plain; I think too, they 
ſtand unimpeached, grounded, as they are, on 
that attribute of kingly dignity, which no friend 
to monarchy will deny, the power the Crown has of 
appointing or diſmiſſing officers. 


Neither the public nor the army have received 
any injury by this diſmiſſion. 


In the courſe of this Defence, no leſs than five 
capital aſſertions have been proved on my opponent 
fundamentally falſe. Four of which (I will not 
invidiouſly here repeat them) may be ſcen in page 
23d; and the fifth is not leſs important than any, 
or all of the reſt, the totality of the general's oppo- 
ſition, 


I would not ſwell the catalogue with the number 
of misſtared facts, which have been occaſionally ſet 
right. Nor do I expect, indeed, to pay my court. 

' to ſome readers, by having thus ſhewn them how 
they are abuſed. Even thoſe who wiſh well to the 
cauſe of government, are as hard to pleaſe as if we 
write againſt them. ' And for the reſt, ſome favou- 
rite view croſſed, the natural acrimony of their diſ- 
poſitions, domeſtic diſappointments and unealineſ- 
les, all contribute their ſhare towards making them 
believe what they like, Many too, will not be — 
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the pains of examining the principles on which ei- 
ther party acts. Some think too ill of mankind, 
and reduce the language of all parties to one com- 
mon ſtandard, the private intereſt of the agents. 
Others again, think too well, and thus are eaſily 
duped. They truſt the outward declamatory pro- 
feſſions of liberty and public good, and hear not 
the ſtill whiſpers. <©* Sumifſa quædam voce collo- 
quuntur quorum ſumma eſt de confirmanda fibi 
dominatione et delendis inimicis conjuratio.“ 
Amid theſe diſcouragements, the cauſe of truth 


muſt ſuffer; yet the attempt is at leaſt a laudable 


one, to improve the confidence of my countrymen 
in the government under which they live, and to 
reach them, as far as concluſive reaſoning can do 
it, that the men who pretend ſuch an honeſt zeal 
for their welfare, are, in reality, only eager to ſerve 
their own private ends;. and that their moſt ſerious 
thoughts of ſaving for the public, tend only to the 
making it a richer morſei for themſelves to de- 
vour, 3 | 


